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people, still have a gracious and long-suffering 
ather to do with, faith in his love is renewed, 
and the hope of a revival at times consoles. 

The afternoon meeting on First-day was 
deferred till six o’clock, and notice circulated 
among those not in profession with Friends; 
At the hour appointed a large number assem- 
bled, and an evident cover of solidity prevailed 
in time of silence, to which I was strengthened 
to bear testimony; being made consolingly 
sensible that there were present seeking, up- 
right minds, to whom was held forth the nature 
of a worship, unmixed and acceptable in- the 
sight of Divine purity. I have reason to ac- 
knowledge that so far the Lord hath helped, 
to his name alone be the praise! 

“The meeting on Third-day was a truly 
exercising season, yet one which left me con- 
siderably relieved and free to depart; which I 
esteem a favor, whether any fruits of the labor 
be seen or not. It was altogether a day of 
solemnity, other seasons occurring which were 
owned by feelings not at our command, and 
which ought to produce thankfulness.” 

On leaving Dublin the 10th of Fifth Month, 
she was accompanied by Susanna Hill, a dear 
Friend and fellow minister, who felt inclined to 
join her, and proved not only a kind and affee- 
tionate helper, but a valuable associate in the 
labor that succeeded; respecting Which the 
following account is taken from my dear 
mother’s letters. 

“The Monthly Meeting at Carlow on Sixth- 
day was tolerably attended by such as have 
not given up the practice, and was a suffering 
time. 8S. Hill exercised her acceptable gift in 
a short testimony, and the first sitting closed 
with supplication. I was soon attracted to the 
men’s meeting, and there as well as among my 
sisters, was relieved by communicating what 
oppressed me, uotwithstanding life was low. 
Friends in these parts who are concerned for 
the cause of Truth, and take any share in 
maintaining the discipline, are greatly to be 
felt for. ; 

“We went to meeting at Kilconnor on First- 
day morning; I believe the members gener- 
ally got out, and there were also some others of 
different professions. It was a season of trying 
exercise, as might be expected among such as 
have evidently joined with the spirit, customs 
and fashions of this world,* in appearance, I 
think, to an uncommon degree; but I wag 


mercifully relieved of a burden very heavy to 
bear, and for this I desire to be thankful. We 
returned to Carlow, where I requested the 
afternoon meeting might be postponed, and an 
invitation given to the inhabitants. At half 
past five, many not in profession with us, as 
well as most who attend meetings, assembled ; 
and this also proved a time of labor, so that I 
felt weary enough in body, though supported 
to my admiration. 

“There are very few of our name at Athy, 
but several solid persons attended the usual 
week-day meeting, which was a solemn season ; 
yet my mind was not relieved without having 
one of a more public kind appointed for the 
next morning. This may be acknowledged as 
a very favored time. A large number of ser- 
ious persons were present from among the 
Methodists, and Evangelical Society; one of 
their preachers, and a clergyman with his wife, 
ete. I trust the precious cause was not injured, 
while ability was renewedly given to proclaim 
the doctrines of the unchangeable Gospel, and 
my mind felt so relieved that I could have left 
the place; but we had reason to be satisfied 
with that evening’s detention. The preacher of 
the Evangelical Society, already mentioned, 
came to our lodgings, with whom I was very 
unexpectedly led to venture on some points of 
doctrine held by that sect. I donot remember 
when a conversation of such sort left me more 
satisfied, or in the retrospect afforded greater 
confirmation to the belief, that however the 
Christian world is separated into various forms, 
there is, when impartially inquired into, less 
real difference than we are aware of. This 
man seems on ground becoming a professor of 
the one faith, and -breathing a spirit that would 
not exclude any, but longs for all to be 
gathered to the teachings of the true Shepherd. 
I was uncommonly thoughtful about him next 
morning, and felt desirous for another inter- 
view, but supposed he had gone off early; on 
coming down [ found he had so designed, but 
inclining to call at T. Chandlee’s, missed the 
boat. We breakfasted together, and a season 
to be thankfully commemorated succeeded, 
under which covering we took leave of one 
who had been made dear to our best feelings; 
he saying that he was ‘ thankful to that adora- 
ble providence which had cast his lot there 
that week, and brought us to be acquainted.’ 

“We reached Roscrea Seventh-day after- 
noon; the meeting on First-day morning was 
a trying one; the world is a cloud to our 
assemblies, and the concerns of it a bar to the 
growth of vital religion. A public meeting in 
the evening was largely attended, but the peo- 
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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 
(Continued from page 330.) 

1804—“ My late indisposition has impeded 
the work, but being in the will of Him who 
knows what is best, I ought to be content, and 
lam very tenderly cared for, many ways. I 
attended the Monthly Meeting to-day; the 
first sitting was a season of some labor, and a 
visit to the men’s meeting not less trying to 
body and mind ; but these exercises feel a part 
of the allotted burden in this place, where in a 
spiritual sense, small indeed are my portions of 
pleasant bread. 

“The labors of the last week have sensibly 
exhausted me, yet I got to meeting yesterday, 
and was mercifully strengthened to clear out 
in such a way that I trust much more is not 
likely to be called for in this line, while here. 
Thope I shall long gratefully remember the 
meeting last evening; one so large and quiet 
had scarcely been known here; and I think 
the covering of solemnity increased to the 
last. In both instances gracious help and re- 
lief of mind were afforded, to the bowing of 
my soul in reverent thankfulness: and only 
for the Monthly Meeting to-morrow, and wish- 
ing to see an individual or two lately come 
home, I believe I might have comfortably left 
Waterford.” 

She had opportunities with the individuals 
alluded to, and was enabled to perform some 
other religious service to her additional relief 
and satisfaction, besides attending the Monthly 
Meeting, and returned home the latter end of 
the Third Month with feelings of peaceful pov- 
tty; which she often spoke of as sufficient 
Reompense for any labor she might be en- 

in. 
fore leaving home to attend the Yearly 
ting in Dublin this year, my dear mother 
ined the concurrence of her friends for 
sme religious service to which she appre- 
hended herself called in the province of Lein- 
wet; and while in the metropolis she wrote as 

OWS : 


“ . . 
Sadness and silent mourning have been 
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* Mary Dudley alludes to this meeting as being “a 
season of trying exercises.” How often must the lan- 
guage of the heart of the faithful disciple, mainly 
anxious for the salvation of precious souls, in effect 


be: “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how shall | ple being evidently under a feeling of expecta- 
I deliver thee, Israel? etc.” P 8 y B B 


The spirit of the world—its “ customs and fashions” one and rm gathered = ee ¥ 
» ; —appears in M. D.’s time to have led many into cap-|/#D0r to be proportionately arduous. 
tetly my lot, and the labor assigned has been tivity, so that the strength of their years and the ap-|Jength, however, a precious covering was 
a close and arduous kind. According to | plication of their talents had been diverted from the | spread, and the meeting closed under a thank- 
wy feelings things are sorrowfully low, and in | service of the Redeemer to that of this captivity and | fy] sense of Divine goodness. 
various sittings life has been sensibly op- | &e*2#ting idol. | But what will it be to any ina few) « We were detained on Second-day by very 
* ‘ short years? “ Whatshall it profit a man to gain the 7 B- 
ed; yet a sense of continued mercy has heavy rain, but had some seasons of religious 


m , whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall a . i — . 
, and in knowing that we, as a| man give in exchange for his soul ?” retirement in the families of our friends; and 
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haps, though I won’t say so positively, if it 
hadn’t been for this: When I was a student in 
college an evangelist came along that deeply 
impressed me. I sat one evening by the side of 
one of the young men, and the evangelist came 
to him and said: “ Young man, will you give 
your heart to God to-night?” ‘No,’ said the 
young man, ‘I’m not ready.’ ‘ You do not think 
there is anything I could say that would move 
you?’ ‘No. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘if that is the 
case there is no need of my wasting my time 
any longer with you Have you a piece of to- 
bacco with you?’ “And,” said the General, 
“ the cool business way in which he passed from 
exhortation to tobacco made me feel as if there 
was nothing in it, and the feeling I had soon 
went away.” 


























eth away the sin of the world” Years passed 
by, and when Spurgeon was laid aside by sick- 
ness, & Message came to him requesting that he 
yould visit a man who was dying, and was de- 
sirous to speak with him. He, being unable to 

,sent his brother, and the dying man said, 
‘Tell Mr. Spurgeon that twenty years ago I 
yas working in the Crystal Palace, making 
me alterations previous to a sermon which he 
was going to give. He came to the Palace to 
we the partitions raised, and called out several 
times, “ Behold the Lamb of God.” It was that 
text sounded out in a strange manner, that was 
the arrow that God used to pierce my heart, and 
made me see my Saviour.’ ” 


Jim’s Mate. 

“See here, Andy, my ticket is for two weeks; 
a big orchard, the fellow said, and sheep, and 
cows, and things; milk by the bucket, old boy. 
I tell you what we'll do; we'll go halves; you 
jes’ take my ticket, and ‘low you are Jim Ben- 
ner, and see if you don’t get shipped off right 
to the country. Now, le’s say you been there a 
week ; you up’s and tells you ain’t Jim Benner; 
what them? Why, they packs you back to 
town, and they has me out ‘stead of you.” 

Jim Benner, a big boy of twelve, was grave- 
ly proposing this plan of transferring his fresh- 
air trip to his little chum, Andy Burke, a curly- 
headed chap of half Jim’s size and not much 
more than half his age. But Andy was timid, 
and doubted his own ability to carry out the 
bold strike. 

“You go first Jim,” he said, “than you let on 
you ain’t Jim, and send back for me; and whiles 
I'll keep your box and black shoes.” 

Jim saw the weak point in this scheme, and 
doubted very much whether he could disprove 
his identity, but Andy evidently could not be 
trusted to carry out the first plan, so the next 
thing was to carry out the second dodge Alas! 
neither boy shrank from the falsehood : they did 
not know of that great Father in Heaven who 
hateth a lie. 

So Jim went to the country, while Andy took 
his stand and did his best to “shine” Jim’s cus- 
tomers; and every day he watched eagerly round 
the corner fur Jim to come back and let him 
take a turn at the orchard and the sheep and 
cows and the bucketsful of milk. 

Meanwhile Jim had fallen on a soft place. 
Farmer Stone’s was all that the boy had dreamed 
of, and more, and the poor city waif was treated 
to the best of everything. 

“ Now, Jim Benner,” said Farmer Stone, “you 
are full welcome to all you can get out here, and 
the only return I ask is that you will never use 
an angry word and never tell a lie while you are 
here.” 

Of course Jim promised. “And there, now,” 
he said*to himself, “ Andy’s chance is up ’cause 
I can’t say I aio’t Jim Benner ’thout telling a 
lie, and I promised not to tell a lie.” 

But as the days went on, and Jim watched the 
ways and heard the words of this God fearing, 
God serving family, he longed more and more 
for his mate to share his new view of life; and 
one charming day, while Mother Stone was work- 
ing the milk out of the butter, Jim made a clear 
breast of the promise he had made Andy to 
change names with him. There were some salt 
drops on Mother Stone’s face that had nothing 
to do with her work ; and the next day, as the 
little boot black watched, Jim appeared with 
a ticket for Andy’s journey to Clover hill. 


The Presbyterian of Philadelphia relates the 
following incident: A little girl, one evening, 
dambered upon her father’s knee, and, looking 
up tearfully into his face, said, “ Papa, why is 
itthat you do not love Jesus?” Had a pistol 
been fired off close to his ear, the man could not 
have been more startled. Through the blessing 
of God, that question from the lips of his young 
daughter, sent him in penitence to the cross of 
Christ. 

Under date of Sixth Month 30th, 1889, the 
writer received a letter written by his valued 
friend, W. P. Townsend, of West Chester, in 
which he relates from memory an incident 
vhich happened in 1846, on a steamboat on the 
Ohio River, as he was returning in company 
with Samuel Cope, a favored minister in the 
Society of Friends, from the attendance of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. He says: “There were on 
board quite a number of passengers, many of 
whom spent their time playing cards at a series 
of tables along the saloon or dining room. The 
weather was warm, water low, progress tedious, 
and some 400 hogs down in the lower part of 
the vessel. To avoid the odors and the scenes 
in the cabin, and to procure some fresh air, 
Samuel and myself had availed ourselves of the 
shade of an awning stretched over the forward 
part of the boat, outside of the cabin. Sitting 
there one afternoon quietly, quite a number, 
perhaps 15 or 20 of the passengers, gave up their 
cards in the saloon and came out and pa seats 
near. It seemed as though a little silence spread 
over us, when one of the men sitting some 20 
or 25 feet away from Samuel, called the atten- 
tion of the company to him, by saying in a tone 
of voice loud enough for all to hear, “ Look at 
that old man sitting over there; just look at 
his face ; I tell you, there is something good in 
that old man; just look at his face.” Ventur- 
ing to raise my eyes I found there was an ex- 
pression there, calculated to impress the be- 
holder; and I do not wonder that these men, 
rough and uncouth as to outward appearance, 
were impressed by the solemnity and awe so 
perceptibly stamped on his features. There was 
nothing said, but the inference is, that the heart 
ofthat good man was secretly engaged in silent 
supplication for the eternal welfare of the seem- 
ingly thoughtless minds around him. 



































_ These incidents show the importance of guard- 
ing well our thoughts and the frame of spirit in 
vhich we indulge. For we know not who may 
Impressed, either for good or for evil, by our 
words or actions, or even by our countenance 
amd deportment. J. M. Buckley, the editor of 
the Christian Advocate, had a long acquaintance 
vith General Gilmore Marston, of New Hamp- 
ire, and once asked him how it was that he 
hever become a Christian ? 
“Well,” said he, “I might have been per- 





out here for,” said farmer Stone. 
busy keeping some of his commandments— 
bout loving one another, and preferring one 
another—and now he’s passed ’em on to us to 
learn them the rest.”—The Morning Star. 
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the text, ‘Behold the Lamb of God which tak- 


“T’ve just made up my mind,” said the far- 


mer’s wife, “that them two boys is not to go 
back tothe city. You step around lively father, 
and get a place for the little chap, and we'll have 
work enough for Jim.” 


“Seems likely that’s what the Lord sent him 
“They was 


Oe 
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A Short Sketch of the Life of Alinza Lewis. 


BY HIS SISTER, RUTH NEWLIN. 


Alinza Lewis, son of Abner and Rebecca 


Lewis, was born in Warren County, Ohio, the 
26th day of the Third Month, 1836. He was 
a strong, healthy child until he was about two 
years old, when he received an injury on the 
head when out playing with other small child- 
ren, which was thought to lay the foundation of 
the disease which terminated his life, although 
not of so serious a nature as to cause uneasiness 
about it at the time, nor for several months 
afterward. 


When he was near four years old, his little 


sister two years older than himself, was called to 
her long home after one week of severe sickness. 
It was remarked how very quiet he was through- 
out her illness; and when called to view her 
face after her spirit had passed away, he thought 
her asleep and said to the children around him, 
“ Be quiet and let sister sleep ;” and when the 
coffin was brought, he looked at it very earn- 
estly but said nothing until she was laid in it, 
then he said, “ Sister has a pretty cradle.” But 
when the lid was placed on he screamed out 
and was so overcome with grief as to be unable 
to remain throughout the funeral, but remained 
quiet all the evening and appeared to be in deep 
thought. 
his mother, saying, “ Little Rhoda was at the 
door and wanted in,” but his mother thinking 
him asleep, did not arise until he had called her 
the third time, and when she opened the door 
he said, “Oh, how I wish thee had got up 
sooner, she has gone now.” 
to him the next morning about his calling to his 
mother the night before, but while he was sit- 
ting in his little chair in a very thoughtful frame 
of mind, he said, “ Mother, why didn’t thee get 


In the succeeding night he called to 


Nothing was said 


up last night and let little Rhoda in; she came 


after me, she had on her pretty white dress, and 
she wanted me to go with her; she is in such a 


pretty place, nicer than the meadow we used to 
play in.” Very often the tears would run down 
his cheeks while he sat in his little chair, and 
not a word was said. 

He was a very good natured child, and when 
anything crossed his will he would willingly 
give up his wishes and preferences to others; 
and was never known to deviate from the truth. 

He was anxious to attend meetings, and ren- 
der such assistance as he could in getting ready. 
His father having removed to Indiana when he 
was about four years old and settled seven or 
eight miles from meeting, we sometimes thought 
it was too far for him to go in cold weather ; he 
would say, “I like to go to meetings,” and when 
there was very quiet; not often sleepy as many 
children are at that age. Sometimes he would 


come home with a bad headache, but would say, 
“Maybe I would have had it if I had stayed 
at home.” All through the summer of 1840 he 
often had bad spells of sick headache, which 
he bore silently and patiently. 
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When the family were laying any plans for 
the future, as is necessary in building up a new 
country, and he was spoken to about it, he 
would answer very pleasantly, “I should like 
it if I was going to live, but I am going to die.” 

Fifth Month, 1841.—His little brother seven 
months old, was taken away by death after an 
illness of three days; he was quiet and sober 
but was not seen to shed a tear at his death 
or burial which we all wondered at, as he was 
greatly attached to him; his mother inquired 
of him why it was so. He replied, “ Oh I think 
if he had lived grandfather would want him ; 
I am going to die, so I wanted little Rhoda 
and him and me to be all together in Heaven.” 
His mother answered him, saying, he might 
live longer than some of the rest of the family. 
He said,“ Oh no, mother, I am going to die 
some of these days, and go to Heaven where 
they are.” 

After this he never seemed to take as much 
interest in play as he had done before his little 
sister’s death, but often would leave his associ- 
ates, come in the house and sit down in a very 
solemn manner; on one occasion one of his 
sisters asked him why he did so; his answer 
was, “Oh I don’t think I had better play so 
much, it don’t do me any good.” 

About this time his father was making ar- 
rangements to send the children to school ; he 
said, “ Father, thee need not pay any money to 
send me to school, but pay it to send the others. 
I shall not live long, and shall not need to learn 
my books.” His father insisted on his going, 
but his reply was, “ Father, if I was going to 
live, I would want to learn to read, but I am 
going to die soon.” He was very apt to learn 
what he heard the other children repeat. 

One of his sisters had a prospect of settling 
in life, and asked him if he would go and live 
with her. “Oh, I don’t want thee to get mar- 
ried now, let us all stay here together while I 
live.” He was asked if he did not think well 
of the young man; he replied, “ Yes, I like him, 
I like everybody, but I don’t want thee to go 
away and leave me.” As the summer advanced 
he spoke more frequently of dying, and always 
with a pleasant look as though he thought it 
would be a happy change. 

The 10th day of Ninth Month he said to a 
sister who was washing, “I want thee to wash 
my white suit.” She told him it was not dirty, 
only a little rumpled ; he said, “‘ Thee will want 
it smooth the next time I wear it.” In the eve- 
ning he said again, “I wish thee had washed 
my white suit, for I am going to die before many 
days.” 

His parents were away from home, and his 
sister did not think his end so near, as he had 
spoken of it so frequently before. 

The next evening he and two other children 
took more liberty in playing in the house than 
was allowed by their mother, and on being re- 
minded of it said, ‘‘ Just let us play this one 
time, it will be the last time we will have such 
a play.” 

On First-day morning he seemed very sober, 
but said nothing about going to meeting. In 
the evening he lay down in the cradle and said 
his head hurt him very badly. He vomited 
much at intervals until two o’clock, when he 
went to sleep and seemed to rest well the re- 
mainder of the night, so that the family thought 
he would be as well as usual after such attacks; 
and his sister went to her work about two miles 
from home before he awoke. 

He did not arouse until late in the morning, 
* when he awoke he inquired for her and said he 
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wanted to see her; she soon came, but his head 
was drawn so far back he could not talk, al- 
though he seemed entirely conscious and glad to 
see her. He lay in that position for more than 
four days, and was unable to swallow one drop of 
anything in that time, but all at once he was 
straightened and could talk quite strong. He 
seemed to be conscious all the time he lay in 
that strange posture, but never uttered a mur- 
mur. His mother said to him, “I hope my little 
son is going to get well now.” He replied, 
“Oh no, mother, I am going to die;” at which 
she wept. He said, “ Don’t cry, mother; just 
think thee will soon have three babies in 
Heaven.” He then asked if his clothes were 
ready, saying, “They will be needed soon, very 
soon.” 

His grandfather said, “ Perhaps thou wilt get 
well.” His grandfather being somewhat deaf, he 
raised his voice and said, “ No, grandfather, I 
am going to die.” One of his sisters being at 
the well a few steps from the door, he called to 
her to bring him a drink; after drinking the 
water he asked for his father and brother, say- 
ing he wanted to see them before he died. 

He then took leave of us all, and looking 
around on all, said, “I am going to Heaven,” 
then quietly passed away, about eleven o'clock, 
two hours after he was straightened; aged five 
years and ahalf. His remains wére interred at 
Mill Creek, in Friends’ burying ground, three 
miles south of Danville, Hendrix Co., Ind. 


Ruts NEw.in. 
EARLHAM, Madison Co., Iowa. 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 
“Fear thou not, for I am with thee.”—IsaIAu, xli: 10. 
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Fear thou not, for I am with thee; 
Sound the words so sweet and clear; 
And though storm clouds rage around me, 
This I know; that He is near. 


Fear thou not, for I am with thee; 
Through my pain I hear his voice, 
And though earthly hopes lie shattered, 

In his nearness I rejoice. 


Fear thou not, for I am with thee ; 
Iam thy God; be not dismayed, 

I will strengthen, I will help thee! 
Can I longer be afraid ? 


Fear thou not, for I am with thee; 
Though the night be dark and drear, 
Still I know that He is with me, 
And the dawn will soon be here. 
Fifth Month Ist, 1893. M. H. G. 


—_——_- 


REVELATION. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


“ As I went into the vale of Beavor, and as I went 
I preached repentance to the people. And one morn- 
ing sitting by the fire, agreat cloud came over me, and 
a temptation beset me. And it was said :—All things 
come by Nature ; and the Elements and the Stars came 
over me. And as J sat still and left it alone, a living 
hope arose in me and a true Voice which said: There 
is a living God who made allthings. And immediately 
the cloud and the temptation vanished, and Life arose 
over all, and my heart was glad, and I praised the 
Living God.”—Journal of George Fox, 1690 


Still, as of old, in Beavor’s Vale, 
O man of God! our hope and faith 
The elements and stars assail, 
And the awed spirit holds its breath, 
Blown over by a wind of death. 


Takes nature thought for such as we, 
What place her human atom fills, 
The weed drift of her careless sea, 
The mist on her unheeding hills? 
What recks she of our helpless will? 


Strange God of force, with fear, not love, 
Its trembling worshipper! Can prayer 






Reach the shut ear of fate, or move 
Unpitying Energy to spare? 
What doth the cosmic vastness care? 


In vain to this dread unconcern 
For the All-Father’s love we look ; 


In vain, in quest of it, we turn of I 
The storied leaves of nature’s book, and 
The prints her rocky tablets took. dan¢ 

I pray for faith, I long to trust ; five 
[ listen with my heart, and hear mnsec 

A voice without a sound: “ Be just lows 
Be true, be merciful, revere the 
The word within thee: God is near! dyin 

“ A light to sky and earth unknown “Ti 
Pales all their lights: a mightier force that 

Than theirs the powers of nature own, the 
And, to its goal as at its source, acce 
His spirit moves the universe. tion 

“ Believe and trust. Through stars and suns A 
Through all occasions and events, seve 

His wise, paternal purpose runs ; 

The darkness of his providence the 
Is star-lit with benign intents.” port 

O joy supreme! I know the voice ony 
Like none beside on earth or sea; wpe 

Yea, more, O soul of mine rejoice, It x 
By all that he requires of me, is al 
I know what God himself must be. othe 

No picture to my aid I call, at 
I shape no image in my prayer; (wo 

I only know in Him is all } 
Of life, light, beauty, everywhere, ma 
Eternal goodness here and there | tha 

I know He is, and what He is, bod 
Whose one great purpose is the good ] 

Of all. I rest my soul on his sul 
Immortal love and fatherhood ; : 
And trust Him, as his children should. Ue 

0 

Not less that his restraining hand ing 
Is on our selfish seekings laid, df 

And, shorn of words and works, we stand - 
Of vain illusions disarrayed, Vi 
The richer for our losses made. mo 


I fear no more. The clouded face 
Of nature smiles; through all her things 
Of time and space and sense I trace 
The moving of the spirit’s wings, 
And hear the song of hope she sings. 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


ns 


LEAD SOFTLY. 


The children were very tender, 
So the father’s heart of love 

Drove softly over the desert 
As the tiny feet could move. 

And the heart of the greater Father, 
Our Father above the sky, 

Is touched with the children’s weakness 
As He leads them softly by. 


O, lead them softly, good teacher, 
For the little minds are weak; 

They cannot climb o’er the mountains 
To the height that you may seek. 

They cannot march like an army ; 
Butif you will only stay, 

To lend them a hand, they will follow, 
As softly you lead the way. 


Let them have little journeys, 
Short steps that their feet can take ; 


If you drive them along too roughly, 4 

Who knows but their hearts will break. ¥ 
Remember they are but children, t 

And treat them in love as such ; \ 
Nor show them a giant’s footprints, 

And expect them to do as much. a 

§ 

Tender to-day, to-morrow, i 

In the steps of some holy saint, 
They will run and not be weary, 

They will walk and not be faint; ' 
And by and by in the city, 

The children of tender feet, I 
The children whom you lead softly, | 

Will play on the golden street. 





—London Sunday School Chroniele. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 

Starved Birds.— Chambers’s Journal describes 
the effect of a cold storm which visited the 
porthern parts of England in the Fifth Month 
of 1886. Before it commenced the swallows 
and martins were about, revelling on the abun- 
dance of insect food. The storm lasted about 
five days, culminating in a snow storm. All 
insect life had disappeared, and the poor swal- 
lows were gradually being starved. In places 
the ground was strewn with the dead and 
dying birds. The writer of the account says: 
«J dissected several of the birds and found 
that the crop was in every case entirely empty, 
the cause of death really being starvation, 
accelerated by the intense cold.” The destruc- 
tion was immense. 


An Edible Fungus of New Zealand.—For 
everal years an edible fungus, the product of 
the New Zealand forests, has become an im- 
portant article of commerce between that col- 
oy and China. It isa tough but gelatinous 
species, growing on both living and dead trees. 
Itis largely used by the Chinese in soup, and 
isalso esteemed as a medicine. It requires no 
other preparation when gathered than drying 
inthe sun. The amount exported in 1883 was 
two hundred and fifty tons. 

An analysis of its constituent principles, 
made at the Kew botanical gardens, showed 
that its chief nutritive value was in a gum-like 
body. 

Black Rot in Grapes.—This disease, the re- 
sult of a fungus, has severely injured the grape 
crop in some districts of our country. The 
United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing last year experimented on the best means 
of destroying the fungus and saving the fruit. 
Vines were sprayed with various mixtures, 
most of them containing copper, which acted 
aa poison to the fungus. The best results 
were obtained with what is called the Bordeaux 
mixture, which contains four ounces of sul- 
phate of copper, four ounces of lime, and 
seven and a half gallons of water. 

The Black Rot developed most rapidly dur- 
ing the Sixth Month. When the fruit was 
gathered about the middle of the Ninth Month, 
itwas found that the vines which had not been 
sprayed had on them scarcely any perfect 
clusters, while on those which had been sprayed 
early in the season, about ninety per cent. of 
the clusters were perfect. 


Mexican Fibre—This is a short and rigid 
fibre, used in the manufacture of scrubbing 
brushes. It is obtained from the leaves of a 
species of Agave, growing on the plains and 
tugged mountain slopes of Mexico. Nearly 
all the accessible country is owned by Hacien- 
dados, who live in the towns. The rural popu- 
lation is mostly composed of Indians and half- 
breeds, who build their villages of hovels round 
the haciendas. The hands who are not regu- 
rly employed in the work of the plantations 
wander out over the mountains and valleys) 
vith mules and donkeys to gather the leaves of 
the fibre plants. The central mass of heart 
leaves is alone gathered, as the outside leaves 
are too hard to work. The pulpy matter is 
‘raped out by drawing it under a blunt-edged 
ta scraper, which is pressed on a piece of 

ind, on which the leaf is laid. The fibre 
Which is left is dried in the sun. 

he leaves of some of the Mexican Agaves 
have such hard flesh that it has to be softened 

y boiling, before the fibres can be separated 

it. Several machines have been invented 


THE FRIEND. 


to supercede this hard process, but in the tree- 
less deserts of Mexico both fuel and water are 
so scarce that these machines have not been 
found to be as economical as the primitive pro- 
cess so long used by the natives. 


Diphtheria.— When, in 1861, Napoleon the 
Little reached out to found a new empire, sus- 
tained by French bayonets in Mexico, his 
army had in it men who were suffering from 
diphtheria, and who brought the disease into a 
country where it had never been seen or heard 
of before. The evanescent glories of Maxi- 
milian soon faded, the remnant of the French 
soldiers went back, leaving behind them the 
evil legacy of this disease, which one of the 
foremost of Mexican dpctors lately testified in 


the American Public Health Associatién, it is 


impossible to dislodge or conquer, so very un- 
intelligent are the common people, and so 
very inefficient in taking proper steps for dis- 
infection.— Independent. 

Sanitation—The death-rate in Munich from 
typhoid fever alone used to be 24.20 in ten 
thousand. Under Petenkofer’s lead the city 


has been provided with water from an unques- 


tionably pure source, and a complete but very 


costly system of sewers has reduced these 


deaths to 1.75 in the ten thousand. The grad- 
ual minifying of the disease, part passu with 
the progress of the “works” first to 13.30, 


then to 9.26, and lastly to the 1.75 is itself a 
short and pithy sermon on Pasteur’s dictum, 
“T believe it is within the power of man to 


drive these (germ) diseases from the face of the 
earth.” 


Fifty Thousand A Day.— When and How the 
Crisp Bank of England Notes Are Made.—In a 
picturesque Hampshire nook in the valley of 
the river Test stands a busy mill, from which is 
produced that paper whose crispness is music to 
Since 1719 
this Leverstock mill has been busy in the manu- 
facture of the Bank of England note paper, and 
at the present time about 50,000 of the coveted 


the human ear all the world over. 


crisp pieces of paper are made their daily. 


To a careless observer tliere does not appear 
to be much difference between a Bank of Eng- 
land note of the present day and one of those 
which were first issued toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, but when looking into it 
it will be found that the present note is, as regards 
the quality of the paper and the excellence of 
the engraved writing, a much more remarkable 


production. 


The fact is, the Bank of England and forg- 
ers of false notes have been running a race— 
the bank to turn out a note which defies the 
power of the forger to imitate it, and those nim- 
ble-fingered and keen-witted gentry to keep even 


with the bank. 


The notes now in use are most elaborately 
manufactured bits of paper. The paper itself 
is remarkable in many ways: none other has that 
peculiar feel of crispness and toughness, while 
the eye (when it has satisfied itself with the 
y dwell with admiration on the 
paper’s remarkable whiteness. Its thinness and 
transparency are guards against two once pop- 
ular modes of forgery—the washing out of the 
printing by means of turpentine, and erasure 


amount) may 


with the knife. 


The wire mark, or water mark is another 
precaution against counterfeiting, and is pro- 
duced in the paper while it is in a state of pulp. 
manufacture of bank notes this 
water mark was caused by an immense number 
of wires (over 2000) stitched and sewn together; 


In the old 
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now it is engraved in a steelfaced die, which is 
afterward hardened and is then used as a punch 
to stamp the pattern out of plates of sheet brass. 
The shading of the letters of this water mark 
enormously increases the difficulty of imitation. 

The paper is made entirely from pieces of new 
linen and cotton, and the toughness of it can 
be roughly guessed from the fact that a single 
bank note will, when unsized, support a weight 
of thirty-six pounds, while when sized you may 
lift fifty-six pounds with it. 

Few people would imagine that a Bank of 
England notes was not of the same thickness 
all through. It is not, though. The paper is 
thicker in the left hand corner to enable it to 
take a bettey and sharper impression of the vig- 
nette there, and-it is also considerably thicker 
in the dark shadows of the centre letters, and 
and under the figures at the ends. 

Counterfeit notes are invariable of only one 
thickness throughout. 

The printing is done from electrotypes, the 
figure of Britannia being the design of Maclaire 
the late Royal Academician. 

Even the printing ink is of special mark, 
and is mannfactured at the bank. Comparing 
a genuine with a forged note, one observed that 
the print on the latter is generally bluish or 
brown. Ona real note it is a velvety black, 

The chief ingredients used in making the ink 
are linseed oil and the charred husks and some 
other portions of Rhenish grapes. 

The notes are printed at the rate of 3,000 an 
hour at Napier’s steam press, and the bank is- 
sues 9,000,000 of them a year, representing about 
£300,000 in hard cash. 


Liverpool Water- Works.—Liverpool, England, 
has done much in constructing new sewerage 
works and model tenements, with a view to 
diminish her high death rate, which was esteemed 
a reproach, especially when compared with Bir- 
mingham, where municipal goverment and mu- 
nicipal prosperity has reached a high degree of 
non-partisan perfection. Liverpool has a large 
manufacturing population, and it also labors 
under the same disadvantage as New York, in 
being the entrepét of foreigners, many of whom 
become stranded, and eventually die there. 
But the wise and able men of the city resolved, 
ten years ago, to go to the very heart of the prob- 
lem, which certainly lay in a deplorably poor 
water-supply. The action taken shows an exam- 
ple of English thoroughness that cannot but call 
out our admiration. They have constructed the 
largest line of aqueduct known either to ancient 
or modern history, leading right back into the 
heart of the Welsh Mountains. They have 
built a magnificent dam creating the Lake of 
Uruwry ; but in order to do it they were obliged 
to buy out an entire Welsh village—acquiring 
their land in fee-simple and removing the in- 
habitants to other parts, and razing the houses 
to the ground. Sanitary experts will watch the 
death rate of Liverpool with a quickened in- 
terest hereafter.— The Independent. 


Bombay Water- Works—Whenever an epide- 
mic of cholera sets forth from its Asiatic home on 
its devastating career around the world, we are 
told by those who have lived among the apathetic 
Orientals, of their ignorance, laziness and really 
filthy ideals, which allow them to use the waters 
of their sewage-polluted streams to bathe in, for 
cooking, washing, and to drink. One pessi- 
mistic writer, who has lived among them many 
years, says it would take two sanitary missiona- 
ries to each native to accomplish a reform : and 
the descriptions of the condition of the so called 
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holy wells, scattered along the route of their 
eleven-years pilgrimages, leave no wonder that 
the route can be traced by the graves that out- 
line it. But no nation “ liveth to itself,” whether 
its contact with others is pestilential or salutary, 
and in Hindostan the influence of the English 
in sanitary matters is making itself felt. A sys- 
tem of water works has been built for Bombay, 
which cost the city 15,000,000 rupees. The 
main conduit comes from a vast reservoir, formed 
by damming the Tausa Lake with a dam which 
is two miles long—one of the largest in the world. 
The waterspread is about seven miles, and the 
catchment area fifty-two square miles. It creates 
a storage sufficient to carry them safely over the 
dry seasons—which the native will cease to 
reckon among the judgments of offended gods. 
These works are capable of supplying 31,000,- 
000 gallons of water daily to these previously 
unwashed and diseased-stricken people. 





















For “THE FRIEND.” 


Vegetable Wonders. 


On the 25th of the Fourth Month a kind 
friend took me to visit two remarkable plants 
growing on the banks of Mantua Creek, a few 
miles below Woodbury, N. J. The first of 
these was an enormous specimen of the Chicken 
Grape (Vitis Cordifolia). The thickest part of 
the stem was prostrate on the ground, so that 
we could not pass a tapeline around it to meas- 
ure its size, but its girth at a few feet further 
on, where it had commenced to lift itself 
towards the surrounding trees, up which its 
huge branches climbed, was thirty-seven and a 
half inches—equal to that of a medium-sized 
man ! 

I had once seen a grapevine of about equal 
size in the alluvial soil on the banks of the 
Ohio River, below Cincinnati, but that vine 
and this stand forth prominently in my mem- 
ory as unrivalled specimens, 

After admiring this noble vine, of whose age 
we could form no estimate, we rode on into an 
open field, where, on a little eminence, stood a 
large white oak. Its branches extended hori- 
zontally to a great distance, and perhaps made 
the central stem seem smaller, but as we ap- 
proached nearer, it appeared to swell in a 
remarkable manner, and showed itself to be 
indeed a giant. Like most trees of the kind, 
the trunk contracted a few feet above the 
ground and then swelled out as it approached 
the place where it subdivided into branches. 
The tapeline was passed around it at about 
the smallest place and measured twenty-three 
feet, seven inches. There are few such oak 
trees to be found, although there are many 
noble specimens in existence, one which is 
somewhat celebrated, stands in the graveyard 
at Salem, N. J., and there are some remarkable 
trees of this species in parts of the Maryland 
peninsula, to which reference was made in 
some notes published two or three years since 
in THE FRIEND, describing a visit to that sec- 
tion of the country. 

The sweet potato is largely cultivated in the 
section of the country through which we 
passed. I had been accustomed to see the 
sweet potato sprouts raised in hot beds formed 
by placing a bed of manure in an enclosure 
covered with glass. The heat generated by the 
fermentation of the manure stimulated the 
early development of the sprouts from the roots 
planted in the soil, but here the farmers con- 
struct sprouting beds on a much larger scale 
by levelling a piece of ground, under which are 
placed flues of tile, that lead the gases of the 
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fires, built at their commencement, to the small 
wooden chimneys at their other extremity. 

My guide promised one of his tenants to 
send him some Kainit to sow in his potato 
ground. ‘This mineral comes from Stassfurt, 
in Germany, and is a mixture of sulphate and 
chlorate of potash and magnesia. He was in 
hopes it would destroy a microscopical fungus 
salled “ soil rot,” which is often very destructive 
to the sweet potato crop. The spread of the 
fungus disseminated through the ground 
attacks the fine side-roots of the young plants, 
and through them obtains access to the central 
root. The growth of the affected part is 
stopped, but other portions of the root produce 
edible potatoes; yet the crop is often greatly 
lessened or even made entirely worthless by 
this fungus. Whether the Kainit would form 
a valuable fungicide or not my friend did not 
know, but he thought if it failed in that respect 
it would be valuable asa manure. J. W. 





Scripture Illustrations. 


“ A Crry CALLED Nary.”—On the northern 
slope of a bleak, bare hill, the southern boun- 
dary in this part of the plain of Jezreel, or Es- 
draelon, is a squalid village, which has still pre- 
served its ancient name, Nain. The site is 
marked by ruined heaps and traces of walls, 
showing that it was once a city ; that is, that it 
had walls and gates. It is near enough to the 
Sea of Galilee to have been reached in a walk 
of oneday. “ The day after He went into a city 
called Nain.” The approach to the place is 
from the northeast, the road from Tiberias, and 
outside, at a little distance from the walls, is the 
ancient burying-place, still used by the Mos- 
lems, with a few whitened sepulchers, and many 
oblong piles of stone, marking the humbler 
graves. Here it was that our Lord met the 
funeral procession. Interments in the East al- 
ways take place about sunset on the day of 
death. There are and can be no elaborate 
preparations. The corpse is always dressed in 
such clothes as were worn in life, and stretched 
on a bier, with a cloth thrown over it. 


An Eastern Burtau.—The bier is carried, 
not on the shoulders, but about a foot from the 
ground, by handles. Thus the bearers would 
easily stand when our Lord approached and 
touched it. The grave is very shallow, and the 
corpse is lifted from the bier and deposited in it 
without any coffin. Stones are collected and 
piled on it, to protect it from the jackals, who 
would otherwise soon scrape away the soil and 
devour the body. There is no ceremony or 
funeral service at the grave, but a loud and 
deafening din of wailing. The sombre cloth- 
ing, the sign of mourning in the West, is un- 
known. But the whole population attends. 
Generally I have seen the women preceding the 
bier, led by the professional mourning women, 
who are to be found in every village. They 
fling up their arms, tear their hair with the wild- 
est gesticulations of grief, and shriek forth the 
name of the deceased, with laments that God has 
taken him. There is indeed a“ tumult, and them 
that wept and wailed greatly.” Behind the bier 
follow the men and boys in a confused crowd, 
often taking up the refrain of the women in 
front. After the body has been laid in the 
grave, the wailing is renewed for a short time, 
and then all disperse. 

Mourntnc Women.—But for weeks, and 
even months, the women, not the men, regularly 
visit the tomb, and weep over it; professional 
mourners being also paid for this service by the 








offering her a smal*®tesent, she declined it 
Tears filled her eyes, and she said she did not 
give it for money—she would take no back 
sheesh, but she gave it to the strangers for the 








= 
rich. All these customs, of the wailing, th 
mourning women, the bier without a coffin, hay 7! 
come down from Bible times without any ch with 
The only alteration of the rite is in the inyocg ¥ mile 
tion of the false prophet. One touching ing. § eigh’ 
dent of a visit to Nain I would mention he 1 
though scarcely an illustration of the p a fe 
Just outside the ruins of the wall is an anciey § in 
fountain or well, to which the water is conduetej § lang 
by a conduit from the hills, and to which wed. Trat 
scend by a few steps. While examining it, then § min! 
was an Arab girl standing by, who had just ben | 4 
filling her pitcher, We asked her for a drink — car 
Unlike the woman of Samaria, she set dow § eat 
her tall water-jar and readily gave it. On om § gua 








memory of her mother, who had lately diedand— Li 
been buried over there, for charity, and for the § “lu 
love of God. In vain we pressed it. Who § 9 
could not but feel a touch of sympathy? The ‘ 
poor single-hearted girl kissed our hands, and Pa 
we passed on.—H. B. Tristram—The College} ign 
Durham, England. not 
ame 

For “THE FRrienp,” — chu 

In her autobiography, Mary Howitt describe § 

a walk taken by herself and her sister Anna, ty 
when quite young children. ad 
They were at a relative’s playing with a little par 
boy, when their grandfather unexpectedly came, § app 
Our parents were absent from home—probably § hav 
at Quarterly Meeting—and he, wishful to lok abo 
after us, had come to take us a walk. To ref ™ 
fuse was not to be thought of. We very relue Mo 
tantly left little William and started under his} jy. 
escort. But our grandfather was unusually kind } {ij 
and gentle, and to give us a treat, took us tof the 
see our father’s small tillage farm at the distance J me 
of a couple of miles from home. = 
He talked about the trees and plantsin Tim-| 
ber Lane, which winding up from the town tof Pi 
the top of a hill, was hemmed in by steep it 
mossy banks, luxuriant with wild flowers and Yo 
ferns, and overarched by the boughs of the oak, Fog 
hawthorn and elder, having a clear |ittle stream | ¢s 
gurgling along one side. When we came out in 
on the open breezy hill with the high bushy | Ne 
banks of Needwood Forest extending before us : 
in wooded promontories for many a mile, there tal 
were lambs and young calves in the fields and le 
primroses ; and so as we went on our minds wert jig 
calmed and interested. At length we reached [in 
the farm of eighteen acres, which we had last} wi 
seen in autumnal desolation. Now all was beau f é 
tifully green and fresh; the lower portion closed . 


for hay, the upper filled with vigorous young 
vegetation; tender blades of wheat springing 
from the earth, green leaflets of the flax for our 
mother’s spinning just visible; next the plot 
reserved for turnips; the entire field being et 
closed by a broad grassy headland, a = 
border of spring flowers, of which we had soot 
eur hands full. Our grandfather showed us the 
tender delicate flax, and contrasted it with the 
rougher growth of the turnip and the grass-like 
blades of wheat, and preached a little sermo 
about God making every plant and tone 
out of the dry barren earth. As we li 
the last shadow of discontent vanished. 1 
walk back was all cheerfulness and sunshing 
and we were taken to Aunt Summerland’s # 
finish the visit, happier than we had been on olf 
arrival. 

“This walk gave my sister Anna her first tas 
for botany.” 


—wweecareezeeocnmwrpeensss 23s = 
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those over whom our influence needs to be 
extended. 

The lovers of the Church can but be seriously 
impressed with the fact of the loss of members, 
whatever explanation for it they may adopt, 
and may well consider whether they are fully 
doing their duty in watching over the younger 
members of the flock, so as to preserve them 
from wandering away from the fold; in spread- 
ing in the world a knowledge of the precious 
principles of the everlasting Truth, and in so 
exemplifying these in their daily lives as to 
convince beholders that their fellowship is with 
the Father and his Son, Jesus Christ. 

But here comes in a danger, lest in their 
zeal they be tempted to lower the standard of 
the Gospel, so as to make it more attractive to 
the world, and to make converts to our pro- 
fession who are unwilling to live under the 
cross of Christ, which crucifies to the world. 
Of what benefit would it be, either to them or 
to our Society, to multiply nominal members, 
only partly convinced of the doctrines professed 
by us, or unwilling to submit to the govern- 
ment of Christ, as revealed in their own hearts. 

It is not by might Sr by power but by the 
Lord’s Spirit that his blessed cause is to be 
spread on the earth, and it is only as man 
comes under the influence of that Spirit, and 
his acts are regulated by it, that he can do any 
spiritual good to others, for it is God who 
worketh in his saints, to will and to do at his 
good pleasure. 

Sometimes young people who seem sober and 
well disposed, are encouraged by injudicious 
friends to become active workers in various 
benevolent causes before they are so established 
in the one thing needful—communion with 
their Creator, and a close attention to his lead- 
ings—as to be rightly prepared to know his 
guidance. Hence they may have their atten- 
tion too much diverted from their own growth 
in grace, and substitute therefore outside labor, 
and thus become “ barren and unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The constitutionality of the Chi- 
nese Exclusion and Registration act was affirmed on 
the 15th instant, by the United States Supreme Court. 
The opinion was announced by Justice Gray ; Justices 
Brewer, Field and Fuller dissenting. Counsel for the 
Chinese moved for a rehearing of the case and an ar- 
gument before a full bench at the next term. At 
present the Court stands five to three in support of the 
law, Justice Harlan being absent. The Court took the 
motion under advisement, and, after consideration, de- 
nied the motion, so the opinion stands as. announced. 

It is announced at the State Department in Wash- 
ington, that Commissioner Blount had been appointed 
Minister Resident of the Hawaiian Islands. There is 
reason to believe that Stevens was not allowed to re- 
main in charge of the Legation until the 24th instant, 
at which date he had announced his intention of sail- 
ing for San Francisco, because of his activity in behalf 
of annexation. 

Letters received at Washington from naval oflicers 
and others at Honolulu indicate that the Provisional 
Government of Hawaii maintains a firm hold, and one 
letter says that the native sentiment in favor of annex- 
ation is growing. 

On the 9th instant, a bill passed the Harrisburg 
House of Representatives, prohibiting persons by sale, 
gift, or otherwise, from furnishing cigarettes or ciga- 
rette papers to minors. 

A Buffalo despatch says that the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad’s engine No. 999, on the 7th instant, in 
the run from Rochester to that city, mace a mile in 
32 seconds, which is equivalent to 112} miles an hour, 
thus beating the world’s record for speed. 

The New York Voice says: “A Brooklyn jury has 
just given Elizabeth A. Walsh $500 damages against a 
saloon keeper for selling liquor to her husband, who 
comes home drunk, smashes the furniture and misbe- 
haves generally. Good! the next step will be dama- 


ges against the community which licenses a saloon 
keeper to make Walsh a drunken and dangerous 
brute.” 

There were 940 deaths in New York last week, being 
9 less than in the preceding week. Pneumonia caused 
163 deaths ; consumption, 99 ; contagious diseases, 70 ; 
kidney diseases, 68; violence, 49; bronchitis, 35; and 
influenza, 12. Scarlet, typhoid and typhus fevers are 
slightly on the increase. 

The Liquor License Court of this city have granted 
1632 retail licenses, which is 244 more than last year. 
The number of wholesale licensees issued is 549, or 9 
more than last year. Only two of the last year’s retail 
licenses failed to secure a renewal. The rulings of this 
court have been strongly in favor of the rights of liquor 
sellers. 

Deaths in this city last week were 482, being 22 more 
than the previous week, and 39 more than the corres- 
ponding week last year. Of the foregoing 257 were 
males and 225 fefnales: 70 died of pneumonia; 68 of 
consumption; 28 of diseases of the heart; 23 of con- 
vulsions; 19 of diphtheria; 19 of marasmus; 17 of 
cancer; 13 of casualties; 12 of old age; 12 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 11 of nephritis; 10 of bron- 
chitis ; 10 of typhoid fever and 10 of Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 99 a 102; 4’s, 112} a 113}; 
currency, 6’s, 105 a 115. 

CorTon was quiet and steady, on a basis of 8}c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrEepD.—Winter bran, in bulk, spot, $18.50 a 19. 50; 
spring bran, in bulk, spot, $17.50 a 18.00. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.20; do., extras, 
$2.20 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.00; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.25 a $3.60; Western 
winter, clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do. do., straight, $3.50 a 
$3.75 ; winter patent, $3.75 a $4.15; Minnesota, clear, 
$2.75 a $3.25; do., straight, $3.65 a $4.00; do., patent, 
$4.15 a $4.50; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and steady at $3.05 a 3.10 per barrel for 
choice Pennsylvania. 

GRaAin.—No. 2 red wheat, 76} a 77 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50 a 503 cts, 
No. 2 white oats, 41 a 413 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5jc. ; good, 54a 54c. ; medi- 
um, 4} a 5¢e ; common, 4} a 43c.; fat cows, 3a 4}c. 

SHEEP AND Lamsps.—Sheep were active and firm. 
Quotations: Wool sheep, 5 a 63c.; clipped sheep, 3 a 
5ic.; wool lambs, 6 a 73c.; clipped lambs, 5 a 6§c. 

Hoos were in fair demand and jc. higher. Quota- 
tions: Extra Chicago, 10} a 1lc.; other Western, 103 
a 103ec. 

Foreign.—The debate on the Home Rule bill in 
the House of Commons is becoming very tedious, but 
the end is not nearly in sight. One paragraph has so 
far passed without amendment and by a majority of 
42, but the amendments proposed now fill nearly 50 
pages, and the Conservatives and Unionists are deter- 
mined to keep up their policy of obstruction. So far 
their strongest speeches have failed in their object in 
that the Irish members have refused to speak. An 
amendment by Victor Cavendish, Conservative, was 
rejected on the 15th inst., by a majority of 47. 

Seventh-day, the 13th inst., was the seventieth con- 
secutive day London has been without rain. There 
were two passing showers a month ago, barely enough 
to lay the dust, but there has not been a single real 
rain in all that time. The dronght of the last nine 
weeks has caused a great loss of farm and market gar- 
den products in the south of England. Grain, vege- 
tables and fruit crops are withering throughout wide 
strips of country. A plague of caterpillars is destroy- 
ing the leaves, blossoms and small fruit in the apple 
and pear orchards. In Hampshire, Devonshire and 
Cornwall streams and wells are drying up and springs 
are running low. 

On the 11th instant, a committee of the striking 
Hull dockers met a committee of employers to 
consider terms of a settlement. An understanding 
probably will be reached, as the strikers assent to the 
unlimited employment of non-union men, and thus 
confess virtually that they have been beaten. 

On the 10th instant the French Chamber of Deputies 
passed the bill raising the Legation in Washington 
to the rank of the Embassy. 

The annual budget, presented to the Spanish Con- 
gress shows an actual surplus of 250,461 pesetas. Such 
a startling novelty in Spanish national finance is the 
cause of much jubilation. The estimate of the reve- 
nue of the coming year, based upon the actual receipts 
of the last two years, is also a novelty. The reductions 
of expenditures amount to 32,000,000 pesetas. The 
Queen Regent has voluntarily reduced her civil list 
by 1,000,000 pesetas. The revenue from new taxes 
amounts to 26,000,000 pesetas. 
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From the unprecedented number of candidates fy 


to decide the general issue ; and it is expected that the 
vote on that day will not certainly establish the polig. 
cal character of the new House. 


people. 


for the summer months. 


German Reichstag, it will be impossible for th 
Its of the first day’s polling, on Sixth Month 


s is well known, the successful candidate requing 


a majority over all his opponents, and the large num. 
ber of men seeking election and re-election in the yy. 
rious constituencies will make the required maj 

hard to obtain in many cases. It is thought that mop 
than 100 second ballots will be necessary to decide 
questions of election, and it is therefore highly pro). 


that the end of summer will have been reacha 
re the House is finally constituted. It is dou. 


ful whatever may be the result of the elections, whethe 
the Reichstag will even then be convened for busineg, 


more likely that it will meet only to hear the Ey. 


peror’s speech opening the session, and then adj 


| the usual period of opening in Tenth Month, 


Reports to the Italian Government from the Prefects 
of the various districts through the Kingdom, show 


the drought has caused such damage to the grain 


crops that Italy will be compelled to import this year 
113,500,000 bushels of grain in excess of the ordinary 


unt imported. As the duty is five lire on a quia. 


tal, the receipts on this account will probably cover 
the deficit in the Italian budget. 
The Polish pilgrims have arrived in the city of 


ie. The pilgrimages will be suspended during 
h, Seventh and Eighth Months, on account of the 


influenza. More than half of the Swiss Guards at the 
Vatican, are now ill of the epidemic, and the medical 
staff has been increased so that it may be equal tocar. 
ing for the sufferers. More than 50,000 cases of influ. 
enza have been reported in the city. 

The official estimate of the Bengal wheat crop for 
the season just closed is 443,243 tons, against 249,930 


in the previous year. 


A despatch from Teheran, capitol of Persia, of the 
15th inst., says: “Great destitution prevails in the 
city of Shiraz, capitol of the province of Fars, and 
the famishing people have broken out in a riotous de 
d for bread. The people accuse the authorities of 
seizing the grain beforehand in order to sell it ata 
high price, and make a profit from the miseries of the 
The riotous demonstrations have closed the 
bazars, and disorder prevails to such an extent that 
troops have been sent to the scene to aid in restoring 
order. Roukned Daouleh, the Governor of Fars, whose 
residence is at Shiraz, has been recalled from his post, 
presumably on the ground of responsibility for popu- 


liscontent.” 


Advices from Nicaragna show that the revolution 
ists are gaining daily and becoming more aggressive. 
San Juan del Sur and the country towns up to Granada 
are in their hands. Cayinto is being fortified by the 
Government to resist the expected attack from Sas 
Juan. The opposing forces are massing at Masaya 
Two battles fought near Masaya have resulted in favor 
of the revolutionists, whose superior artillery caused 
Government troops heavy losses. Three formt 
dable attacks by Government troops have been re 
pulsed with great loss to the assailants. The Gor 
ernment is on the defensive. The revolution advances 
daily and its triumph is assured. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown Boarpine Scroon. — The General 
Committee meet at the School, on Fourth-day, the 
17th inst., at 8 A. M. ‘ 

The Committee on Instruction and the Committee 
on Admissions meet at the School, on Third-day, the 
16th inst., at 7P. M. 

Conveyances will meet trains leaving 31st and Ches- 


at 2.56, and Broad Street at 4.32 P. M., om 


16th inst. Wm. Evans, 


A younG woman Friend (teacher) desires a position 
Would be willing to assist 
in household duties, book-keeping, or to travel. Ad- 
dress ‘‘J,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


RIENDS’ SELECT ScHoon.—Friends who wish # 


have pupils entered for the term beginning int 


th Month next are requested to make application 


now. The number of vacancies is limited, and t# 


red to give members the preference. ; 
J. Henry Barrier, Sup't 
140 N. 16th Street. 
"WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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